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“Knowledge is Power.” 


(Continued from page 90.) 


in the year 1589, by William Lee, an English 
clergyman, none but the very rich wore stockings, 


and many of the most wealthy went without stockings | 


at all, that part of dress being sewn together by the 
tailor, or their legs being covered with tantages 
of cloth. The covering for the leg was called : 

“ nether-stock,” or lower stocking. Philip Stubbes, 
a tremendous puritanical declaimer against every 
species of luxury, thus describes the expensive 
stockings of his time, 1585: 

“Then have they nether-stocks to these hosen, 
not of cloth, (though never so fine,) for that is 
thought too ‘base, but of jarnsey, worsted, crewell, 
silk, ‘thre: ad, and such like, or else at the least of 
the ‘finest yarn that can be got, and so curiously 
knit with open seam down the leg, with quirks and 
clocks about the ancles, and sometime, haply, in- 
terlaced with gold or silver threads, as is wonder- 
ful to behold. And to such impudent insolency 


and shameful outrage it is now grown, that every |hosiery. 


one, almost, though otherwise very poor, having}i 
searce forty shilling rs of wages by the year, will not 
stick to have two or three pair of these silk nether- 
stocks, or else of the finest yarn that may be got, 
though the price of them be a ryall, or twenty shil- 
lings, or more, a3 commonly it is; for how can they 
be less, when as the very knitting of them is worth 
a noble or a ryall, and some much more? The time 
hath been when one might have clothed his body 
well for less than a pair ‘of these nether-stocks will 
cost.’ 

It is difficult to understand how those who had 
only forty shillings a year wages could expend 
twenty shillings upon a pair of knit stockings. But 
it is quite clear they were for the rich only ; and 
that very few persons were employed in knitting | 
and embroidering stockings. 

William Lee struggled to make stockings che ‘ap. 
Hie made a pair of stocki ings by the frame, in the 
pres-nee of king James L., but such was the pre- 
judice of those times, that he could get no encour- 
avement for his invention. 
countenanced, upon the plea that it would deprive | 
the industrious poor of their substance. 
to France, where he met with no better success, and 
died at last of a broken heart. The great then 
could Maieainemnes an invention, because its ap- 
plication was limited to themseives. They only 
Wore stockings: the poor who made them had none 
to wear. Stockings were not cheap enough for the 


jignorant to accept the blessings he had prepared 
Before the invention of the first stocking-machine, | for them. 


|progress of ingenuity would have been stopped. 


| backward 


His invention was dis-| 


He went | greatly superseded it. 





poor to wear, and therefore they went without. Of|which she would turn a barrel-organ; and, as the 
the millions of people now in this country, how few|machine revolves, hundreds of needles catch the 
are without stockings! What a miserable excep-|thread and loop it into the chain which forms the 
tion to the comfort of the rest of the people does it|stocking-cloth, or it makes the fashioned stocking. 
appear when we see a beggar in the streets without} As the nether-stocks of our English ancestors 
stockings! We consider such a person to be in the} were for the great and wealthy, so were their hats. 
lowest stage of want and suffering. Twocenturies|Old Stubbs writes, “Sometimes they use them 
ago, not one person in a thousand wore stockings ;|sharp on the crown, pearking up like the spear or 
one century ago, not one person in five hundred |shaft of a steeple, standing a quarter of a yard 
wore them}; now, not one person in a thousand is|above the crown of their heads, some more, some 
without them. Who made this great change in the | less, as please the fantasies of their inconstant minds. 
condition of the people of almost all civilized coun-| Other some be flat and broad on the crown, like 
tries? William Lee—who died at Paris of a bro-|the battlements of a house. Another sort have 
ken heart. And why did he die of grief and pen-|round crowns, sometimes with one kind of band, 
ury? Because the people of his own days were too|Sometimes with another, now black, now white, now 
russet, now red, now green, now yellow, now this, 
now that, never content with one colour or fashion 
We ask with confidence, had the terror of the| two days to anend. And thus in vanity they spend 
stocking-frame any real foundation? Were any|the Lord his treasure, consuming their golden years, 
people thrown out of employment by the stocking-|and silver days in wickedness and sin. And as the 
frame? fashions be rare and strange, so is the stuff whereof 
their hats be made divers also; for some are of 
silk, some of velvet, some of taffeta, some of sar- 
sanet, some of wool, and, which is more curious, 
as Shakspeare describes the country lasses of his|some of a certain kind of fine hair; these they call 
day, had to change their employment; but there| beaver hats, of twenty, thirty, or forty shillings 
was far more employment for the makers of stock-| price, fetched from beyond the seas, from whence a 
ings, for then every one began to wear stockings. great sort of other vanities do come besides.” Here, 


“ The knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids who weave their thread with bones,” 


The hosiery manufacture furnishes employ ment then, we sce that the beaver hat was in those days an 
to many persons besides those that work at the|article of great price. The commonalty had their 
stocking-machine. The frame-worker, in many cases,|“ plain statute caps” of wool. In our time the bea- 
makes the knit-work in a piece ad: apted for a stoe k- ver hat was the common wear of the middle classes 
ing, and does not make a finished stocking; the|until the last few years, when the cheaper silk hat 
seamer makes the stocking out of the piece so|became almost universal. Hats have, therefore, be- 
produced. come intimately associated with the material plush, 
we speak of a machine which knits every article of 
In this manufacture there were employed, 
in 1851, in Great Britain, sixty-five thousand five 
hundred persons, of whom thirty thousand were 
females. 


When we speak of the stocking-frame, 
produced by the loom. 
The manufacture of gloves is connected, in a very 
large department, with the hosiery manufactory. 
The use of thread gloves and cotton gloves has had 
the effect, in some degree, of lessening the consump- 
Suppose that the ignorance and prejudice which|tion of leather gloves. The importation of leather 
prevailed at the time of James I. upon the subject| gloves and mitts into Great Britain, was prohibited 
of machinery, had continued to the present day ; until 1825, She now imports three million pairs 
and that not only the first stocking-frame of Wil-|annually; and the home manufacture, instead of 
liam Lee had never been used, but that all ma-|being ruined, as was predicted, was never so pros- 
chines employed in the manufi xcture of hosiery had}perous. The French gloves, once so superior, have 
never been thought of; and they could not have|improved the English by the natural force of com- 
been thought of if the first machines had been put| petition ; and the English manufacturers not only 
down. The greater number of purchase better leather than formerly, but the cot- 
would have been without stockings. tage-workwomen that labour in the glove districts 
But there would have been a greater evil than have become neater and more careful sewers. The 
jeven this. consumption of gloves has ceased to be exclusively 
stockings, or have gone without them. or the rich. The perfumed and embroidered glove 
of the sixteenth century is no longer required. The 
use of gloves has become universal among both 
sexes of the middle classes. The female domestic 
| would think it unbecoming to go to church without 
race. William Lee's stocking-frame| her gloves; and the well-dressed artisan holds it 
worked well for two centuries and a half. One of|n thiny » effeminate to use a covering for his hands, 
the most beautiful contrivances of our time has now| which his forefathers thought a distinguishing ap- 
The circular hosiery ma-|purtenance of the high- born and luxurious. 
chine—more properly called a machine for manu-| Fan-making in France is a large branch of ma- 
facturing “looped fabrics’-—works at such a rate | nufacture. In the Jury Report on the Exhibition 
that one girl attending upon the revolutions of this| of Industry in 1851, there is a notice of the fan- 
wonderful instrument ean produce in one day the trade of Paris, which is curious, as showing the joint 
material for two hundred and forty pairs of stock-|influences upon cheapness of machinery, and of the 
ings. She turns a little handle, with the ease with| multiplication of works of art by engraving. The 


us, in that case, 


We might all have found substitutes for 
But the 


The inventive principle would have been destroyed. 
We have not reached the end of our career of 


improvement. Civilization is not destined to run a 
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fan-makers of Paris in 1847 employed five hun-|“ The Bible says, ‘ he is not in all the wicked man’s 
dred and seventy-five work-people—the number of] thoughts.’ ” 


the sexes being pretty equally divided. “ The men 
were, for the most part, copper-plate engravers and 


printers, lithographic draughtsmen and printers, |Some Extracts from a Work, entitled «Lectures| 


painters, and colourers ; the women were mounte rs, 
illuminators, painters, colourers, and overlookers. 
In twenty years it appears that the produce in fans 
had increased in value nearly threefold, while the 
number of work-people had diminished one half. 
This change is attributed to the employment of ma- 
chinery, especially of the fly press, in stamping out 
and embossing the ribs, and the extensive employ- 
ment of chromo-lithography, an art not practised at 
the former period. By these means the French 
have been enabled greatly to increase their exports 
by the production of cheap fans, to compete with 
those made by the Chinese.” 

Dekker, in his “Gull’s Hornbook,” printed in 
1609, advises the gallant of his day to exhibit a 
“wrought handkerchief.” A “ handkerchief, spot- 
ted with strawberries,” was Othello’s first ett tol ¢ 
Desdemona. It was an embroidered handkerchief, 
such as is produced in the present day at Cairo by 
the Egyptian ladies in their private apartments. 
The embroidered shirts of the time of Elizabeth are 
thus noticed by Stubbes : 

“These shirts (sometimes it happencth) are 
wrought throughout with ncedle-work of silk, and 
such like, and “curiously stitched with open seam, 
and many other knacks besides, more than I can 


describe ; in so much as I have heard of shirts that| than the pathetic pleadings of his soul, poured forth | 
have cost some ten shillings, some twenty, some/in stanzas like the following —_ 


forty, some five pound, some twenty nobles, and 
(which is horrible to hear) some ten pound apiece. 

The embroidery-frame was in time superseded 
by the lace-pillow, which is stated to have been first 
used in Saxony in the sixteenth century. 

The laces of France form a history of their own, 
as well they should, 200,000 women gaining em- 
ployment by their manufacture. They are all ‘hand- 
made—that is, with bobbins, upon a small, porta- 
‘ble cushion—except at Alengon, where the needle 
is employed, and the work done on parchment. The 
different appellations given to them are derived from 
the district in which they are made—Buayeux, 
Chantilly, Lille, Arras, Mirecourt, Du Pay, Boilleul, 
Alencgon; and although made in the same way, 
they are instantly recognized by the peculiar style 
of the district. ‘The berthes and coiffures of point 
d’Alencon, coliars of guipure and point & l’aiguille, 
have the most delicate and graceful patterns, and 
are of the finest possible web. The point d’Alencon 
is worked entirely with the needle, and is the only 
lace made now in France of pure linen thread—the 
thread being worth from 100f to 120f. per pound. 
It is the richest, the finest of all, and the strongest, 
and consequently its price is the highest. Itis a 


lace of very ancient date, having been introduced despondency, and of the peculiarity of God's disci- 
into France by Venetian workmen, i in 1660, and is] pline with him, that in weaning him from the world, 
different from other lac es—for, while in other|and making its vanities indifferent to him, it like. 


fabrics only one worker is required to make the 
richest piece, the Alengon requires from fourteen to 
sixteen different workers for the smallest size— 
even a quarter of a yard, and the most simple 
pattern. 

(To be continued.) 

- —>->- 

A Good Answer.—The fillewing answer was 
once received by a clergyman, who, at the close of the 
school, gave an address on the omnipresence of the 
Deity. 
tell me where God is not to be found ?”” ‘The ques- 
tioner having paused for a reply, one little girl an- 
swered timidly, “ Yes, sir, lean.” ‘The clergyman 
said, “ Where, my dear? for I do not know, where 
the place is to be found.” The little girl replied, 


He began by asking, “Can any child here| were not, in his case, refracted by the ordinary 


ing, were quick and active, rarely reached by the 
blight, whatever it was, that blasted the blossoms of 
a personal hope. In this respect, his religion was 
ithe most unselfish that can well be conceived of. 

There were long intervals in which he could not 
ie pray; and still, with this petrifaction of his 

By Gero. I Pub. 1856. | religious existence in that direction, as if indeed the 
(Continued from page 94.) finger of doom had been already laid upon it, there 

* * “Ty truth, it is the: religion of Cowper’s' were all the lineaments of a child of God, all 
poetry that constitutes its grand, all- ruling charm, |the gentleness, humility, meekness, patience, ten- 
even with the irreligious world, though many would derness of conscience, and gracious heavenly sensi- 
not be willing to acknowle .dge it. ‘The sweet reli- bility, that must have been traced, had the spell 
| gious influence surrounds and pervades it like an of his disease been broken, to an uninterrupted 
atmosphere. It is an atmosphere so serene, so|communion of the soul with God. It is a most 
sacred, so transparent, that the commonest scenery |surprising, if not quite solitary instance. It was a 
is rendered beautiful and attractive by it. The miracle of grace almost as wonderful as if the sun 
same themes, the same thoughts, the same cireum- in the physical world should be blotted from the 
stances, would have been different, and inferior in heavens, and yet the earth kept rolling on her axis, 
interest, had there been a different atmosphere, un-|and producing her accustomed fruits in their sea- 
irradiated by the colouring of a profound spiritual sons. The genealogical chain of christian graces 
experience. Moral and economical truth itself be-|and enjoyments so strikingly set forth by P aul, in 
came religious, in passing through his mind, and the |the fifth of Romans, seemed, in Cowper's case, sun- 
proverbs ‘of this world’s wisdom received a transfi- de ‘red in the middle, and Hope drop yped out ; there 
guration from the presence of higher realities, con- | was tribulation, patie nce, experience, but not hope; 
necting them with the spiritual world. The same /and though there was undoubted proof of the love 
subjects, in the same style, and by a genius not in- of God s shed abroad in the heart, yet the sense of 
ferior to Cowper's, might have been presented ; but, | this blessing, the witness of the Spirit, and the ear- 
without the omnipresent charm of Cowper's piety, nest of the inheritance, seemed wholly wanting. 
they would have been comparatively unattractive. | And yet there was the most humble submissiveness 

What sweeter internal evidence of the genuine- ‘to God’s will, under this distressing, and sometimes 
ness and depth of Cowper’s piety can we conceive tremendous dispensation. . - 

Cowper would often address letters of sympathy 
and consolation to afflicted friends, as, for example, 
ito Dr. Bagot, Mr. Hurdis, Hayley and others, and 
lee he never wrote what he did not feel, and never 
jout of mere compliment either to the dead or the 
‘living, we canuot but find in his references to the 
‘time of an anticipated happy meeting in a better 
iworld, a proof that amid all his personal despair 
jhe was still the ‘prisoner of hope’ himself, and 
ikept in the bottom of his heart something of the 
encouragement he gave to others. To Dr. Bagot, 
in sympathy for a fresh and common sorrow, he 
‘Both you and I have this comfort when 
eee of those we love ;—at our time of life, we 
have e every reason to believe that the deprivation 

cannot be long. Our sun is setting too, and when 
the hour of rest arrives, we shall rejoin your bro- 
ither, and many W hom we have tenderly loved, our 
\forerunners into a better country.’ Cowper wrote 
‘this in a season of gloom, in 1793.” 
(To be continued.) 





— 
For “ The Friend.” 


on Cowper,” 


3. CHEEVER. 


‘God of my life, to Thee I call, 
Afilicted at Thy feet I fall ; 
When the great water-floods prevail, 
Leave not my trembling heart to fail! 


Friend of the friendless and the faint ! 
Where should I lodge my deep complaint? 
Where, but with Thee, whose open door 
Invites the helpless and the poor. 


Did ever mourner plead with Thee, 
And thou refuse that mourner’s plea? 
Does not the Word still fixed remain jsays: 
That none shall seek Thy face in vain? 
That were a grief I could not bear, 
Didst thou not hear and answer prayer ; 
But a prayer-hearing answering God, 
Supports me under every load. 


Fair is the lot that’s cast for me; 
I have an advocate with Thee; 
They whom the world caresses most 


Have no such privilege to boas 


oe 
Poor though I am, despised, forgot, 
Yet God, my God, forgets me not; 
And he is sate, and must succeed, 
For whom the Lord vouchsafes to plead.’ 


| The Honey-Guide—It is not always easy to 
discover the natural hives of wild bees. There are 
however, two or three active little guides, which are 
of great ‘service to those who are in search of honey. 
One of these, found in South Africa, is a bird called 
the honey- -guide. It is about the size of a chaffinch, 
and ofa light gray colour. 

Cumning, in his “ Adventures in South Africa,” 
thus describes the curious habits of this bird :— 


* * Tt may be named as an effect of C owper’s 


wise so effectually broke his pride, and purified his 
moral and mental vision from the spirit of self- “ Chattering and twittering in a state of great ex- 
secking; so that while hope as to another world citement, it perches on a branch beside the travel- 
was almost suspended, the common motives as to ler, endeavouring by various wiles to attract his 
this world were suspended or inactive also, in a attention ; and having succeeded in doing so, it flies 
\é great degree ; so that truth comes to us in his poe- lightly for ward in a wavy course in the direction of 
\try with a sincerity and artlessness, an unambitious|the bees’ nest, alighting every now and then, and 
simplicity, purity, and beauty, which is * * thrown looking back to ascertain if the traveller is following 
on us without spot or wrinkle from the mirror of his it, all the time keeping up an incessant twitter. 

mind, The rays of truth and of celestial wisdom | When at length it arrives at the hollow tree or de- 
serted white ants’ hill, which contains the honey, it 

‘for a moment hovers over the nest, pointing to it 
but came straight through his heart, baptized only, with its bill, and then takes up rm position on a 
or mainly, with the he vavenly affections, and the neighbouring branch, anxiously awaiting its share 
pervading melancholy tenderness that reigned there. |of the spoil. When the honey is taken, which is 


medium of ambition, the thirst for human applause, | 


Vor the heavenly affections were prevale ut and liy- jaccomplished by first stupefying the bees by burning 
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grass at the entrance of their nest, the honey-bird will] evening is devoted to amusement, and dancing to 
often lead to a second and even to a third nest.|rude music winds up their holiday.” 


The person thus following it generally whistles. The 

wild bees of Southern Africa exactly correspond 

with our domestic garden bees. They are very 

generally diffused throughout every part of Africa, 

bees-wax forming a considerable part of the cargoes 

of ships trading to the gold and ivory coasts, and 

district of Sierra Leone, on the western shores of 
Africa.” 

+e 
For 
Exploration of the Niger. 


* The Friend.” 


(Continued from page 95.) 


Of all the men of the age, he to whom the suc- 
cess of this exploring expedition would have been the 
most heartfelt eratitication—Thomas Fowell Buxton 
—did not live to witness it. It was mainly through 


sorious spirit; a state of mind which is equally in- 
jurious to ourselves and offensive to our heavenly 
Dr. Baikie was very careful to ascertain from} Father.”— Upham. 
the native chiefs, whom he saw, their dispositions in| 
respect to their liberated countrymen, and found 
them all willing, aad many desirous for their re- 
turn home. After his arrival at Sierra Leone, “ it 
soon became known that the officers who had been 


on the expedition up the ‘ great river’ had re- y 

turned, and many of the natives called, partly to! her twelfth year, to become the prison companion 
hear the news, partly to inquire what prospect] of her persecuted grandfather, to comfort and cheer 
there was of another expedition, and of their being} him in his seclusion from domestic society. The 
enabled to return to their own countries. First and! very general persecution to which faithful Friends 
foremost there arrived a body forty-three strong,| were sabjected, must not only have weaned them 
from the Igbo race, who are in Freetown both nu-| from all earthly pleasures, but at the same time 
merous and wealthy. This was followed by two| brought them into near sympathy with each other, 
from the Nupe tribe, one of twenty and the other| and drawn them to visit those who were confined in 
of thirty-eight individuals, a smaller one of nine! prison. ‘They often did this at the risk, and some- 


For “ The Friend.” 
William Dewsbury. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
There was something peculiarly touching in the 
devotion of a child, leaving mother and sisters in 





the influence and earnest solicitations of that brave- 
hearted and generous Englishman, that the expedi- 
tion of 1841, which had so melancholy anend, was 
undertaken by the ministry. Its disastrous termi- 


the Bassa (Kakanda); but the crowning one was 
from the Hausa people, who came in upon me to! 
the number of seventy-two. Smaller in appearance, | 
J but equally earnest, were the deputations | received | 
nation weighed heavily on the spirit, if indeed it}from the Kanuri (Bornu) Kanomba, Djukee, Bo-| 
did not shorten the days of Buxton. The success}nu, Ishabe, Uru, Igara and Ado. I have by me 
of the last voyage is a triumphant vindication of}the lists of names of all these, and ascertained 
the correctness of his views, and is the dawn, we} that they represented the desires of from 1500 to 
trust, of that brighter day for benighted Africa,}2000 persons. The tenor of conversation was 
after which he panted. much the same with all; they were most desirous| 
‘The most interesting result of the expedition|of revisiting and settling in the land of their 
remains to be told. birth, carrying with them civilized habits and chris- 
In order to comprehend it, we must go back to}tian doctrines. They said they wished to have 
Dr. Baikie’s description of Sierra Leone and Free-| with them teachers to instruct their children, as 
town : they themselves had been instructed, and they con- 
“ Freetown is built on sloping ground, running}cluded by asking if the land was good; meaning 
down to the river side, and covering an extensive}thereby, if peace prevailed, and if they would be 
area. ‘lhe houses are clean-looking and well-built,} well received.” 
and the streets are laid out with much regularity. The people above named, and the others who eall-| 
Close to the river are various large piles of build-| ed with similar desires on Dr. Baikie, represent nearly 
ings, chiefly store-houses: nearly in the centre] all the tribes he met with in the course of his voy- 
St. George’s Cathedral towers over the surrounding} age, and those living far to the north and east of 
his route. The importance to the cause of human- 


edifices ; crowning a considerable eminence behind, 
are situated the barracks; stretching along to the ity, of returning them to their homes, civilized and 
instructed as they are, can scarcely be overrated. 


right are Kru Town and various settlements of 
civilized Africans; while on the extreme left stands} “As to the countries near the Quorra and Binue, 
I gave these people all the information I could, but 


the Church Missionary College. 

“Sierra Leone is an exceedingly busy, bustling] as to whether they could be assisted in returning 
place. he anchorage is usually well stocked with} to these regions, I could of course give no reply. 
trading vessels of all sizes and various nations,} Aj] I could do, was to promise to represent their 
shipping or disgharging valuable cargoes; numerous) wishes in England, and to endeavour to promote 
boats and canoes are constantly plying to-and-fro;|them as far as possible. And I sincerely trust that 
along the shore are groups of boatmen, porters, and|the small boon they crave may be accorded to 
other labourers; hurrying along the principal) them, as in helping them to settle in Central Africa, 
streets may be seen substantial coloured traders,| we should not be merely benefitting them, but the 

entire continent, and by thus introducing superior 


often with a train of followers; the shops are filled | 
with eager purchasers: the market-place in the | intelligence, we might possibly be laying the germ 
earlier part of the day is thronged ; while out by |of a new nation, to be distinguished by its civilized 
Kissy pours from morning to night, backwards and] rule and mild sway, coutrasting most strongly with 
forwards, an incessant stream of people. Not a! present tyranny and oppression.” 

tribe exists, from Bornu or Adamawa to Tim-|” ‘There is good reason to think that Dr. Baikie 
buktu or Senegambia, which is not here represent-|has not been unmindful of his promise. We find 
ed; not a race, from the coast of Guinea to Bar-| him at the late meeting of the British Association| 
bary, which is not here represented. F 


As various] for the advancement of ‘Science, calling the atten-| 
too, are the costumes, from the ample turban and | tion of that enlightened body to this important sub-| 
flowing tobe of the Mandenga or Pulo Moslem, to} ject, and urging the necessity of taking immediate 
the more tight-fitting European garments worn by | steps to renew the intercourse with the people on} 
the liberated African, or from the scanty clothing] the shores of the Quorra and the Binue, and to as- 


of some remote aboriginal, to the semi-nautical| sist the civilized Africans of Freetown in returning} 
style of the sea-faring Kruman. But it is on Sun-|to their native homes. : 
day that the strangers will be chiefly sdyprised. a 

Then labour is entirely suspended, the places of} “ It is not safe to dwell upon the failings and 
worship are numerously attended, and the entire weaknesses of the Church, without at the same time 
population appears clad in its best and most showy) dwelling upon the resources and goodness of God. 


‘that there may not 


from the Igbira Panda, and one of nineteen from|times the loss of their own liberty, but for which 


they were compensated by the sweet fellowship they 
felt with one another, and the tendering opportuni- 
tunities they had together. They counted nothing 
too dear to part with in support of their testimony 
to the gospel of the Lord Jesus. Samuel Bownas 
states, that “persecution being still very hot, and 
Friends locked out of their meeting-house at Strick- 
land, we met at the door, and I remember when I 
was a child, and went to meeting with my mother, 
the informers came twice; the first time the meet- 


‘ing had been over about half an hour, the second 


not quite so long, so that we escaped their hands 
both times. Many Friends were in prison at Appleby, 
for attending that meeting, whom my mother mostly 
went to visit, taking me along with her, and she 
had a meeting with the prisoners, severa! Friends 
from other places being likewise there by appoint- 
ment. I observed though very young, how tender 
and broken they were, and I was very inquisitive 
of my mother, why they cried so much; and thee 
too, said I, why did thee? She told me that I could 
not understand the reason of it then; but when I 
grew up more to man’s estate, I might.” 

Many of the faithful advocates of the same chris- 
tian principles, have now a large share of mental suf- 
fering to endure, lest the testimonies of those sons of 
the morning should be forsaken, and set at nought 
by the people, they were instrumental in forming 
into a society. How cheering would it be to see 
the sympathies of Friends awakened for one an- 
other, in their exercises for the support of the Truth, 
and against all innovation, that we might become 
a harmonious band of brothers and sisters, made 
strong in the Lord for the service which he calls us 
to perform. ‘To keep a conscience void of offence 
towards God, and towards man, in doing our du- 
ties, and as far as is in our power, preserving in- 
violate the faith and discipline for which our fathers 
suffered cruel treatment, will be to our own peace, 
and the welfare of our children and fellow members ; 
and is a sacred trust committed to our charge. Let 
every one scrutinize the motives of his own heart, 
J lurk there any unchristian 
spirit that would divide in Jacob, and scatter in 
Israel, and add to the afilictions of his brethren. 

At the time of the death of his grand-daughter, 
W. Dewsbury was somewhat beyond the age of 
sixty years, and considering the suffering to which 
he and others were exposed, however trying to him 
to part with her, he must have regarded her death, 
attended with such evidence of divine acceptance, 
as an event to her transcendently happy. His 
bonds were continued to so late a period of life, 
that the king’s proclamation, by which he was fin- 


attire, free vent being given to the passion for) In the exercise of an humble faith we must connect) ally enlarged, came when the full enjoyment of his 


bright colours and fine clothes. In Kru Town alone, | the greatness of the remedy with the virulence of the 





where the inhabitants retain their pagan practices,| disease. Otherwise we shall promote the plans of 
is any thing else to be witnessed, as there, Sunday} our great enemy by falling into a repining and cen- 


liberty was no longer in his power. In an epistle 
written in 1686, eighteen months before his death, 
he says, “ My dear Friends, through the sharp per- 
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secutions that were endured in the heat of the day,|live with you, both children and servants, that by|and stay your minds upon the Lord, waiting pa- 


and many long imprisonments; being mémefeen| your godly conversation and heavenly exhortations, |tiently upon him. 


years « prisoner in this town of Warwick; four of} 
them kept a close prisoner, it hath pleased God to| 
suffer my health to be so impaired, that many times|down the evil nature, while they live with you. 

I am forced to rest two or three times, in going to the |=) “When your children grow up, take them to 
meeting in the town, not being of ability to travel|/meetings, and keep your eyes over them, that they 
as in years past.” From the date of it, the follow-|behave themselves soberly. Encourage them in 
ing interesting epistle was addressed to Frier.ds,| well doing; so will the Lord bless your sweet and 
while in his debilitated condition, it being often the|heavenly behaviour in your families, and servants 
practice of Friends when in jail, or no longer able| will bless God, that ever it was their lot to come 
to go abroad, to relieve their minds of their con-|into your families, in that their spirits were sweetly 
cern for the welfare of their brethren, by the use|seasoned with the truth by your heavenly care over 
of the pen :—“ My dear Friends and brethren, who|them. Your children will also magnify the name 
are called out of the world, and plucked as brands|of the Lord for your blessed care, heavenly instruc- 
out of the fire, by the heavenly power of God, who|tions, and godly endeavours every way, for their 
hath convinced you of his everlasting truth, in the 
light of Jesus Christ; as you have received the 
truth in some measure, watch and pray, and be- 
lieve in the name of Christ; that you may feel his 
power in the heavenly inspiration of his blessed 
Spirit, to lay judgment to the line and righteous- 


the world to come. This will crown the hoary 


He will turn your sorrows into 


you may raise up the witness for God in them;|everlasting rejoicing, and seal you up with his holy 
exercising the power God hath given you, to kecp| Spirit of promise, in the marriage union with him- 


self; and will give you assurance of your eternal 
salvation. Then will you certainly know the king- 
dom of God to be within you, and the anointing to 
teach you, which will enable you to delight in taking 
up the cross daily, in true cbhedience to the light of 
Christ, all the days you have a being among the 
children of men. Then will you, in the name of 
the Lord, trample upon all the pride, pomp, plea- 
sures, and vanity of this evil world, to the great 
comfort of your dear and careful parents, whose 
ltuition you were under in your tender years, and 
lof all that walk in the precious truth of our God, 


good in this world, and their eternal happiness in| who is over all, blessed forever. Amen. 


“And all dear Friends and Brethren, seeing the 


heads of parents with joy, to see their endeayours| Lord, who turneth the hearts of men as the rivers 
sanctified to their children, and their offspring made| of waters, and in his loving-kindness, so ordereth 
the offspring and children of God. Blessed be his| those in authority, that the prison doors are opened 
name forever, who heareth the prayers of his people,}once more in our day, and we enjoy peace and 


ness to the plummet; that all that is not obedient|who are exercised daily in the heavenly inspiration | quietness according to his blessed will; praises be 


to the light of Christ, may be kept down, and 
buried in the heavenly baptism, under the sentence 
of death; as it was and is with all the children of 
God, who have received the sentence of death in 
ourselves ; that we may have no confidence in our-|the Lord, whom he guards with the angel of his 
selves, but trust alone in the living God. This will| presence, and will make them manifest and known 
keep you all in the sweet, seasoned, savoury spirit 
of life, in all your words, tradings, and dealings 
among the children of men. Then will you, who 
retain the savour of the heavenly life in the blessed 
Truth, be manifest and known to all people as the 
salt of the earth; so that every one, according to) 
your measure, may be felt, upon all occasions, con- 
tinually flowing forth, in the savoury spirit of life, 


God, who over all is blessed forever. 

“And my dear Friends, I desire all to be watch-| 
ful, that not any come short of what is required of] hearts of their careful and loving 
them, both rulers of families and parents of child- 
ren. While you have a day to be with them, call 
your families together to wait upon the Lord, in the 
fear of his name. Certainly the Lord will answer 
the end of your endeavours, by causing the savoury 
life to flow through you, to season your servants 
and children; that the church of God may be in 
every family and habitation of his people. Great 
is the concern upon my spirit for the children of all,|ceived by education, but watch unto the heart- 
who profess the blessed truth of God, that all pa-|searching light of Christ in you, which will let you 
rents may stand in their places, and bring up their|sce that you must be regenerated and born again, 
children in the fear of the Lord. And that while|and so be made real and faithful Friends, by the 
in their minority and tender years, and under their|heayenly inspiration of the powerful Spirit of God 
tuition, they may not be too indulgent to them, or|in you. And if you be carefully upon your watch, 
suffer the spirit of the world to rule in them, or let) you will see judgment upon all in you that is not 
them have their own wills, and do those things|obedient to the light of Christ, in whose light you 
which are not according to the truth of God; and|will see more light, even your great necessity for 
connive at instead of reproving their children, and |the enjoyment ot the life that is hid with Christ in 
crossing the spirit of the world in them, causing|God. ‘This will cause you to pray without ceasing, 
them to be content with such things, as are accord-|that the Lord would enable you to loathe and ab- 
ing to the Truth. For want of this care in parents, | hor the pride, pomp and pleasure of this evil world, 
the spirit of this world is strengthened in children,|and give you assurance of God's love to your souls. 
when it should be kept down by the heavenly au-| Until you enjoy it in all places of your retirement, 
thority and power that the Lord hath given to pa-| you will pour forth your supplications with tears to 
rents to rule over them. And all walk in the wis-|the Lord, as the heavenly travellers and compa- 
dom of God, with moderation in all things, clothed) nions did and do, who could not find the kingdom 
in modest apparel, and laying by all superfluity,}of God in outward observations, though none were 
so that your good example may reach the witness} more careful in observing what is made known to 
of God in the children. For want of this care in|them to be the will of God. The kingdom of God 
some parents, and being too indulgent and full of|consists not in outward observations, therefore in 
lenity to their children, they grow rude, stubborn,|the light press forward, according to your spiritual 
self-willed and disobedient to parents, to the wound-| hunger and thirst, in true poverty of spirit, weep- 
ing of their hearts, who have thus neglected their|ing, and secking the Lord your God, asking the 
duty. ‘Therefore, I beseech you that ye slight not|way to Zion, with your faces thitherward, that you 
the opportunity God gives you in this weighty con-| may enjoy salvation for walls and bulwarks. 
cern, ta be in all things good examples to all who] you blessed children of the Lord, lift up your heads, 


repent. 








Oh, | 


of his holy Spirit, to call upon his holy name, not|to his name forever; I have a concern upon my 
jonly for enemies, but for a blessing upon their fa-|spirit, that all Friends have their hearts affected as 
milies, and for all that love the truth of our God.|mine is, to live in the sense of the mercies of the 
These are the families that are a sweet savour unto! Lord. 


And, jor the time to come, every one en- 
deavour to prevent the enemy making disunion 
lamong Friends and brethren, as of late years he 


to all people, that are his chosen jewels, whom he|hath been doing, by public opposition in some, and 
will preserve in the day when he will pour forth his| others not patiently kecping in their places, have 
vengeance upon the heathen that know him not,|a/so separated. 
and upon the families that call not upon his name.|hath caused many a sorrowful heart, and given 
And if any of these children of heavenly-minded | cause to the enemies of God to rejoice. 
parents, when removed from under their tuition, for|been a greater exercise and trouble to me than all 
want of watchfulness, grow careless, and turn their|the sharp persecutions and imprisonments I have 
backs on the blessed truth of God, and trample all| endured for the word of God, and testimony of our 
to the comfort of your own families, and the city of the care and good counsel of their parents under their| Lord Jesus Christ. 


The difference being so public, 


This has 


Therefore, in the love of God, 


feet, to satisfy their own wills in the pride and|I beseech and entreat you all, who have been or 
vanity of this evil world, to the wounding of the|are concerned in what is above written, to let the 
g parents, they will|love of God so abound, that in it all may labour 
be clear of their blood; while they [the children]| for peace and unity in Christ, the Prince of peace, 
shall reap the fruits of their doings, except they|who in love laid down his life for us, when we were 


enemies: and in our age he hath called many of 


“And all you young and tender people, with others| his children to give up their lives in the heat of the 
that come among Friends, through the education of|day, weeks, months, and years, to gather enemies 
your careful parents, masters or mistresses, | have a/to the knowledge of God, and union with him. 
concern upon my spirit to write to you, that you do|Therefore, wait for the heavenly wisdom, to bear 
not rest in an outward profession of the Truth, re-|one with another ; that if any who are conscien- 


tious to God, and blameless in their conversations, 
having a concern upon their spirits to edify the 
people, do declare the truth in public assemblies, I 
beseech you in the love of God, that not any through 
disaffection show at least any public opposition ; but 
lrather if there be occasion for the party to be spo- 
|ken to, speak to him in private. So will the ene- 
jmy be prevented from casting stumbling-blocks in 
ithe way of tender-spirited people, who come in love 
lto be comforted in the meeting. In doing so, it will 
cause love and unity to abound among Friends, 
and in the love of God, all will be restored and 
brought into unity again, who have been scattered ; 
and to meet all together in the everlasting truth, to 
feel the healer of breaches, who is the restorer of 
the desolate, exalted to reign in his kingdom in all 
your hearts; and to offer up a peace-offering, in 
passing by all offences that have caused disunion ; 
and to bind you all up in the unity of the Spirit, 
'and bond of everlasting peace. And meet all to- 
|gether, you who profess God’s blessed truth, to 
| praise his holy name, all as one, and one as all, 
|while we are in these mortal bodies, and forever 
when time here shall be no more. Even, so be it 
| with you all, saith my soul, in the name of the Lord, 
‘to whom are my prayers, that all may be accom- 
plished as above written. And until it be so, I 


| 








shall remain your exercised brother in tribulation, 
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and in the kingdom and patience of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. WiLLIAM Dewsbury. 
“Given forth in the movings of the peaceable 
spirit and word of reconciliation, in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; to whom are my prayers, that all who are 
convinced, may wait to be made of the number of 
the slain of the Lord, and conformable to Christ in 
his death. That they may witness his quickening 
power to raise them up in the resurrection of life, | 
to enter into the gates of Zion, to dwell in the city | : a 
of Jerusalem, where peace is within her gates, and John Cadwallader, the first minister of that promote the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth. 
quietness among all that have their habitation|mame amongst F riends in Pennsylvania, was born)” (ur dedicated friend believed it right once more 
therein, having salvation for walls and bulwarks;|in the year 1676, probably in W ales. We have to enter into a marriage connexion. His marriage 
and such are blessed of the Lord, preserved by him |no account of his parentage, nor of the time of his} to9k place in the Fourth month, 1730, at Frank- 


Oh, then, while far from earth my thoughts would flee, | the Lord’s will, had already become a solid and 
I'll spend in prayer one joyful hour with thee ! useful member of the church militant. <A gift of 
the ministry of life and salvation was bestowed upon 

For “The Friend.” | him, and he being faithful therein, it was in due 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, time publicly acknowledged by his friends. This 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-| took place in the Fifth month of this year, (1728.) 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. | Oh, how heart-cheering it must have been to Mary 

| Cadwallader, as she drew near the close of her use- 
ful life, to see her children walking in the Truth, 
treading the path of dedication, and labouring to 
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(Continued from page 93.) 


JOHN CADWALLADER, 


a ace : | a Vi ctetiinenaeea’ ay . . af . : A ‘ “ie 
to the honour of his name forever. Amen. removal to E ennsylvania. he first information ford, the meeting being attended by many Friends 
W. DD.” |we meet with concerning him, was about the com-| jp the ministry, as well as others. He was not, 


“ Warwick, 4th of Tenth month, 1686.” 


mencement of the year 1704, when he was residing however, long permitted to remain at home. In 
(To be continued.) 


at Horsham, Philadelphia county, a minister of the the year 1732, with the unity of his friends, he once 
|gospel of Christ, and a married man. The memo-| more crossed the Atlantic, with a concern to pay a 
The Dead Sea —Though in breadth not extend- | rial issued concerning him, states that he “ was’ relisious visit to England, Ireland and Wales. Of 
ing ten miles, the Dead Sea seems boundless to the |convinced of the principles of Truth, when young.” this journey we have some hints. He was with 
eye when looking from north to south, and the|He came forth in the ministry early in life, and '{homas Story at a meeting, at Cheltenham, on the 
murmur of the waves, as they break on its flint-| having been enabled, through the Lord’s help, to 7th of Seventh month, 1733, to which Thomas 
strewn shore, together with the lines of driftwood | pass through many deep exercises and baptisms in says, “Came people of divers notions, as of the 
and fragments of bitumen on the beach, give to its | faith and patience, he was prepared for extensive | national church, Presbyterians, Baptists, &e., and 
waters @ resemblance to the ocean. Curious to ex-|usefulness in the church. | Of his wife Mary, his the Lord giving matter and utterance, as likewise 
perience the sensations of swimming in so strange a |sympatbizing helper in spiritual and temporal things, | consolation and ability; we had an edifying meet- 
sea, I put to the test the accounts of the extreme |we have already given account. — ; ve 
buoyancy felt in it, and I was quickly convinced! Although we can trace him in many of his la-' of after.” 
that there was no exaggeration in that. I found ibours about home, and in Philadelphia, during the) J Je was in Ireland the same year, 1733. Friends, 
the water almost tepid, and so strong that the chief |early years of his ministry, we have no record of where he travelled, had become acquainted with 
difliculty was to keep sufficiently submerged, the |his travels out of his own Yearly Meeting, until the him in his former visit, and there was great open- 
feet starting up in the air at every vigorous stroke.!year 1717, when he visited New England. To-| ness to receive him, and his ministry. After a very 
When floating, half the body rose above the surface, | wards the close of the year 1719, he paid a religious satisfactory visit of nearly two years, he returned 
and, with a pillow, one might have slept upon the |visit to the Island of Barbadoes, returning the fol-| year the middle of the year 1734. On giving an 
water, \lowing spring. In the spring of the year 1721, he! account of his labours and travels, to the Yearly 
After some time the strangeness of the sensation informed his friends at home, of a concern which Meeting of Ministers, a minute was made from 
in some measure disappeared, and on approaching |had rested on his mind to visit, in gospel love, the which the following is taken: “ All which were 





- +o 


ing, well received by the people, and well spoken 


= 
the shore, I carelessly dropped my feet to walk out, | Island of England. His concern was united with, eomfortable and satisfactory to this meeting, and 


when, lo! as if a bladder had been attached to each |and in the Fitth or Sixth month, he left America the rather for the humility our said friend appeared 
heel, they flew upwards, thestruggle to recover myself to fulfil this arduous service. He was diligent in jn, not valuing himself upon his reception, and the 
sent my head down, the vilely bitter and briny water, | the work assigned him, and returned to his own service he had had in visiting the churches.” 
from which I had hitherto guarded my head, now home, a little before the close of 1722, bringing) John Churchman informs us that John Cadwal- 
rushed into my mouth, eyes, ears and nose, and for | various certificates of unity from meetings, in differ- Jader had “ good service at Concord Quarterly 
one horrible moment the only doubt I had was, ent parts of Great Britain, and being enabled to Meeting, in the Twelfth month, 1736. In 1739, 
whether I was to be drowned or poisoned. Coming render a satisfactory account of his labours to his he was at Shrewsbury Yearly Meeting, in company 
to the surface, however, IL swam to land, making no | brethren at his Monthly Meeting, and the General with Robert Jordan, and in 1740, at that held at 
farther attempt to walk in deep water, which I am | Meeting of Ministers. West River, with Michael Lightfoot. Towards the 
inclined to believe is almost impossible.— Eastern In the latter part of the year 1724, with Hugh’ close of 1741, he, with Zebulon Heston, visited 
Travel. |Foulke for a companion, he visited Long Island fyjends generally, in the Southern Provinces. On 
jand some parts to the east, from which he returned their returning, in the winter following, to Pennsyl- 
|with the reward of peace for his dedication, and yanja, having visited Carolina, Virginia, and the 


—_—__»o—__—_ 
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AN HOUR WITH GOD. 


One hour with thee, my God, when daylight breaks 
Over a world thy guardian care has kept; 

When the fresh soul from soothing stumber wakes, 
To praise the love that watched me while I slept: 

When with new strength my blood is bounding free, 

The first, best, sweetest hour I'll give to thee. 


One hour with thee, when busy day begins 
Her never-ceasing round of bustling care, 
When I must meet with toil, and pain, and sins, 
And through them all thy cross again must bear ; 
Oh! then to arm me for the strife, to be, 
Faithful to death, [ll kneel an hour to thee. 


One hour with thee, when rides the glorious sun, 
High in mid-heaven, and panting nature feels 
Lifeless and overpowered, and man has done, 
For one short hour, with urging life’s swift wheels ; 
In that deep pause my soul from care shall flee, 
To make that hour of rest, one hour with thee. 


One hour with thee, when saddened twilight flings 
Her soothing charm o’er lawn, and yale, and grove, 
When there breathes up from all created things, 
The sweet, enthrilling sense of thy deep love; 
And when its softening power descends on me, 
My swelling heart shall spend an hour with thee. 


One hour with thee, my God, when, softly, night 
Climbs the high heaven with solemn step and slow, 
When thy sweet stars, unutterably bright, 
Are telling forth thy praise to men below ; 


with satisfactory evidence of the unity of the church) Western Shore of Maryland, John Churchman aec- 
with his labour. About the Sixth month, 1729, he’ companied them to Sassafras on the Eastern Shore. 
left home on a more general visit to New England, John Cadwallader was now preparing for his last 
‘which occupied him till the Eleventh month. To Jahour of love,-—a visit to the Island of Tortola. 
\the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers, held the 31st John Estaugh and he were both liberated by the 
jof Eleventh month, he gave “a short and comfort-| Yearly Meeting of Ministers, in 1742, to visit that 
jable” account of his travels. He also acknowledged) [Jand. They sailed from Philadelphia, about the 
jthe satisfaction he had felt in giving up to this) 13th of the Kighth month, and landed in Tortola, 
iservice, and described the prosperity of Truth to) on the 8th of the Ninth month. 
|the eastward. 





John Cadwallader 
E och was taken sick on the passage, yet rejoiced to be at 
Various dispensations of aftliction had been the scene of his labour, and although very weak, 
meted out to our friend, in the inscrutable order-| yet with his companion he had good and accepta- 
ing of Divine Providence, as well as many causes jJe service. After a short time, he grew more in- 
for thankfulness and rejoicing. On the Sth of the’ disposed, and it soon became evident that his end was 
| Eleventh month, 1728, his beloved wife Mary, his| near. He was preserved in great peace to the last, 
faithful assistant in the management of his children, departing this life on the 26th of the Ninth month ; 
was, after a life of innocency and integrity, re-| aged nearly sixty-six years. 
|moved to receive the reward of “a good and faith-| “The Quarterly Meeting of Ministers of Philadel- 
|ful servant!” Whilst mourning over this bereave-| phia, notes in its minutes, that it had received sa- 
|ment, the heart of the father must have found some tisfactory account of his services, and a letter from 
‘consolation in his children, who, under the watch-| g friend on the Island, speaking of the visit of the 
‘ful care of their parents, with the blessing of the two Johns, says: “The testimonies of these  ser- 
Lord on their instruction, were growing up uscful yants of the Lord were with life and power, and 
\religious characters. His son John, bowing early to were as clouds filled with rain upon a thirsty land.” 


the cross of Christ, and giving up unreservedly to (To be continued.) 








For “The 
On the Nervous System. 

The following observations on the Nervous Sys- 
tem of Animals, taken from one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, will probably afford both amusement and 
instruction to most of the readers of “ The Friend.” 
The subject is one which ought to interest all :— 

“Tn the lowest species of animals, which ¢ appear to 
be devoid of any specific organs of digestion, motion, 
or sensation ; whose economy indeed only en: sbles 
them to contribute, in a mos ie as yet unknown, to 
the nutrition and preservation of the individu: il, or 
to the continuation of the species, no distinct nervous 
system has yet been discovered, or at least satisfac- 
torily demonstrated : it is presumed rather than 
known, that in such animals there exists a variable 
number of small insulated masses of nervous matter 
called ganglions, which are connected with each 
other, and with different parts of the body, by means 
of slender filaments that radiate from these 
in various directions. 

In ascending the scale of animal existence, we 
meet with species, in which, though devoid of organs 
of sense and motion, there exist distinct organs of 
digestion ; and in such species the upper part of the 
passage leading from the mouth to the stomach is 
usually surrounded by a kind of collar, from whence 
distinct nerves are distributed to the other parts of 


the body. 


Friend.” 


masses 


In ascending still higher the scale of animal ex-| 


istence we find, together with a greater symmetry 
of structure in the whole indiv idual, additional com- 
ponent parts of the nervous system, and a greater 
degree of regularity in the distribution of these super- 
adc ‘ded parts. Thus, in those classes of animals 
which include the leech, the centipede, and the bee, 
whose bodies are naturally divisible into distinct 
segments, we find a series of ganglions placed op- 
posite the respective segments, and sending out 
nerves which are appropriated to the muscles of 
voluntary motion attached to these segments: and t 
the several ganglions are reciprocally united by 
intervening portions of a nervous cord, which is 
continued from one extremity of the body to the 
other; so as to present the appearance of a thread 
in which knots have been tied at stated intervals. 
And in those species of these classes which have 
- eyes, as is the case with insects, there are additional 
ganglions near the head ; from which arise the nerves 
of vision, and probably, of touch. 

If in ascending still hicher the scale of animal 
existence, we examine the nervous system of fish, 
reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, we find that those 
parts which are subservient to the nutrition of the 


individual, and to the continuation of the species, | 
are supplic ‘d with ganglions and nerves correspond- | 


ing in their gener al character and mode of distribu- 


tion with the nervous system of the lower classes :; 


and that the arranvement of the nerves of voluntary 
motion merely differs from that of the intermediate 
classes, in being more elaborate; the individual 
nerves all communicating with a continuous cord 
which extends from one extremity of the body to 
the other; but which, instead of floating loosely in 
the general cavity of the body, as in insee ts, &e., is 
sustained i in a canal essenti: ully consisting of a series 
of parts ¢: alled verte! WR, whic “h taken toge ‘ther form 
what is called the spine or backbone. From the 
structure of this spine these classes are called ver- 
tehrated: and it is deserving of notice that these 
classes alone have a cranium, or skull. 

The nervous cord above described is known more 
familiarly under the name of the spinal marrow, a 
term which is derived from its resemblance, in some 
of its physical characters, to the oil contained in the 
interior of the bones of man and various other ani- 
mals. 
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That portion of the spinal cord which is contigu- 


ous to the head is continued into the cavity of the! 


skull; and is there apparently lost in a more or less 
regular mass of nervous matter ealled the brain: 
which is small and simple in its structure, in fish; 
larger, and more complicated, prog gressively, i in rep- 


‘tiles, birds, and quadrupeds ; largest, and most com- | 


plicated, i in man. From the lower surface of the 


|brain arise several pairs of nerves which are princi- 


pally distributed upon the organs of the distinct 
senses, and the muscles of the face: and it is worthy 


of observation, that while the nerves of the muscles | 


of mere animal motion, as of the trunk and extre- 
mities, are derived from the spinal marrow; the 
nerves of the muscles of the face, which may be 
called preéminently the muscles of moral and intel- | t 
lectual expression, are derived from the brain 
itself, 

In ascending, then, from fish, the lowest of the 


four classes of vertebral animals, to quadrupeds, | 


which constitute the highest class, the general mass 
of the brain upon the whole increases in proportional 
size; and at the same time it also more and more 
resembles that of man, both in its general form, and 
in the character and proportions of its several parts. 
But the human brain, when fully developed, contains 
parts which do not exist in the brain of those ani- 
mal species which approach nearest to man in the 


|structure of this part. 
It cannot be uninteresting to add, with respect 


to those occasional deviations from the common 
form, called monsters and lusus nature, that nature 
never elevates the brain of an individual of a lower 
to that of a higher class; though the brain of an 
individual of a higher is frequently not developed 
beyond the degree of a lower: and this law of the 
development of the brain is, with reference at least 
to the distinction of classes, correspondent with that 
of the genera] form. 


The neryous system of man, without any re ference | 
o that of other animals, natur: ally resolves itself into | 
of which one is} 
appropriated to those parts, which characterize him | 


three sufficiently distinct divisions : 


simply as an organized being ; another, to his powers 
of voluntary motion ; the third, or the brain, to 
the organs ‘of the se veral senses, and prob: ibly, 0 


the manifestation of the intellectual powers and | 


moral affections. 

Of the two first of the foregoing divisions it is not 
necessary to spe ‘ak more at large ; because no doubt 
exists in the minds of physiologi iste as to the nature 
of their offices. But this is not the case with respect 
to the brain; which therefore demands a greater | 
share of our attention.” 

(To be continued.) 
Se 
For “The Friend.” 

We think the readers of the Friend will not con- 
sider the space oceupied by the following observa- 
tions, on the reopening of the African Slave Trade, 
as uselessly appropriated, inasmuch as it not only 
furnishes information as to the grounds on which 


the reopening of that trade is advocated, but at the | 


it discloses some of the causes which are 
silently undermining the system, where it is claimed 
to be most essential to the existence of the State, 
and working most favourably for both master and 
slave. ‘The article appeared originally in the 
Charleston Standard, 8. C. 

“ The Trade to be Reope ned.— Nearly 
three years ago, we avowed ourselves in favor of the | 
slave trade. 
position was an extreme one. Though 
slavery was possesse ‘dof every element necessary 
toa living social system, we felt it never could be 
defended upon pre-existing principles or opinions ; 
| but that, to its vindication and establis shment, there 


same time, 


S/ave 


* R 


It is not too much to say that the! 


home the necessity of distinct organization and intelli- 
gence; that, instead of a fi: ink, we must present a 
ront-insiead of fear, we must have hope—instead 
of endurance, action—and, to the end of changing 
our attitude in the contest, and of planting our 
‘standard right in the very faces of our adversaries, 
we propose, as a leading principle of Southern policy, 
'to reopen and legitimate the slave trade. 
| “While men, from superabundance, were crowded 
‘out from the } North, and were directed by Emigra- 
tion Aid Societies upon Kansas, we had not enough 
for the ordinary offices of labour, and it required 
force to send them out. If we were to send labour- 
jing whites, there was the apprehension that they 
themselves would acquire an interest in the terri- 
tory in oppos sition to the institution of domestic sla- 
very, and thus might fail to secure the State. If 
/we were to send slaves, we lose their conservative 
office in the social economy at hom:. 

“So many whites have come in since slaves have 
been restricted, that this class of our population is 
greatly in excess. Many have taken to the walks 
of manual labor. They struggle for subsistence in 
competition with the slave, and already, even in this 
state, where there is still an excess of slaves, the 
proposition has been made and pressed, to relieve 
the whites from the severities of such a contest. ‘To 
fortify the frontier, therefore, there was the danger 
of viol: iting the integrity of slave soci ‘ty in the centre 
of our soundest state. The political power to be 
gained on the one hand was not a compensation for 
the moral strength to be lost on the other. 

“One effort might be successful, but others must 
occur perpetually; and, constrained to elect between 
power in Congress or power in the state, between 
social strength or political extension, our specula- 
tions turned abroad, and the minds of men were 
forced to vibrate between the alternatives of ‘ cir- 
cumscription or the slave trade.’ 

“ Another not less necessary step, was to increase 
the general population of the South, and preserve 
an approximation to equality in the popular branch 
of the National Legislature. We could expect no 
great increase of foreign labour in competition with 
our slaves; but, should inerease occur, it would tend 
still more to change the nature of our society. The 
white element would only the more surely claim the 
aid of legislation to exclude the slave, and there 
was no reasonable hope, therefore, of being able to 
supply our wants with the pauper population of 
Europe. To submit to the government of an irre- 
sponsible majority in Congress, was not to be thought 
of; and the minds of men were forced again to vi- 
‘brate between the alternatives of dissolution or the 
islave trade. 
| There was another important step to be taken. 
A contrast has been drawn between the North and 
South, in respect of their improvements—the deti- 
ciencies of the South had been established, and the 
fact was charged to the institution of domestic sla- 
very. We knew that this was no evidence of inefli- 
cieney—we knew that while labour had been cut off 
from the South, it had continued to pour in upon 
the North; that, in consequence of this, they have 
twice as much labour and less land, and it was na- 
tural and necessary, therefore, that their relative 
improvements should be greater. 

“We also knew that in proportion to population 
at the South the products are greater than among 
any other people in the world, and to us there was 
nothing i in this contrast to cause dissatisfaction ; but 
the fact by all the world was taken as conclusive 
proof of inefficiency. We knew that equality could 
ultimately be re stored by an equality of labour; but 
the fact that interests are already established at the 
North, gives them a present advantage i in the race. 
ile solicitous for free white labour, it w ould naturally 
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hesitate to come in competition with our slaves, but 
it would the less incline to come, that there were no 
enterprises in existence to attract it. ‘These were 
at the North, and to the North was drawn still other 
labour to their further progress. 

“To stem the current of opinion; therefore, as well 
as to turn the tide of improvement, and give to our- 
selves the comforts of progress and the confidence 
of the world, there was the necessity for labour; 
and, as this labour could never come from Europe, 
we were turned again to Africa, and the minds of 
men were further forced to vibrate between the 
alternatives of perpetual dependence or the slave 
trade. 

“ And there was still another step. Men have 
been forced to realize that whites and slaves have 
been brought together here in unequal and unna- 
tural proportions. A slave society, properly con- 
stituted, will have neither race in excess; and, if 
left free to form, there is but little doubt but that 
the races would come together in natural propor- 
tions. There would be slaves enough for labour, 
and whites enough for direction, and the case would 
be exceptional in which the white man would labour 
in competition with the slave, or the slave direct, 
except in subordination to the white man. But, as 





already maintained, they had not been free to form. | 
“ While slaves from abroad have been kept out, 


whites from abroad have been forced in, and filling 
the rounds of employment open, from the humblest 
labour to the highest offices of direction, they have 
been in the way of pushing slavery out. 
slaves, if free to come, would have been competent 
to every emergency of labour, there can be little 
doubt ; but, not being free to come, they have been 


too much extended; they have left interstices into} 


That! 


and turn the tide of commercial power from the 
North, and even to preserve the integrity of our own 
peculiar system of society—there has seemed to be 
the necessity for opening up again the stream of our 
foreign labour.” 
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For many months past we have heard that some 
of the violent pro-slavery politicians in the South 
were expressing themselves in favour of reopening 
the slave trade, in order to multiply more rapidly 
their labouring population, and thus permit the more 
free expansion of their peculiar institution. ‘The 
experience in Kansas shows, that although slave- 
holders may invade a new territory and remain 
there long enough to control an election, yet it does 
not suit them to divide their strength by attempting 
to bring many of their bondsmen with them, or to re- 
main there long themselves while their families 
are in another State. There are comparatively few 
of them who can affordto emigrate,—leaving their 
lands and houses behind them,—to go into a dis- 


trict where there is no security from the escape of 


their slaves. Neither can they divide their slaves, 
taking part with them and leaving part behind ; 
the whole of their force is required to carry on their 
operations at the old homestead, while derangement 
and loss soon follow the protracted absence of the 


‘master. If negroes were cheaper, so that the smaller 


which free labour, by the necessities of the case,| 


has been foreed, and the institution has lost much 
of its integrity. 

“ While the South becomes strengthened, there is 
no inerease of strength to this peculiar feature of 


our society; free labour, in competition with slave} 


labour, is necessarily conservative of its own pecu- 
liar interests, and it has seemed possible, therefore, 


that the fortunes of our Constitution may be deter- | 


mined by a class who have no direct and legitimate 
connection with it. Already, in some sections of 
the country, it has become more popular to talk of 
whipping the North than advancing slavery; all 
have common cause in the one, but all seem not to 


planters could buy more ol them, and many who 
now are not able to hold a slave, could raise the 
means to purchase one, it is thought by those de- 
voted propagators of this abominable system, there 
would be many more, able and willing to carry 
their families and servants into new territories, aud 
thus slavery could be more readily extended. To 
effect this it is proposed to reopen the African slave 
trade. 


leading newspapers at the South and the kind of 
areument by which they attempt to enforce and de- 


fend it. 


have perception of a common cause in the other ;| 


and while the interests of the country sustain the 
South, and point to a magnificent career of national 
prosperity out of the Union, if not in it, they do not 
point to the integrity and advancement of our own 
peculiar form of society. 

“'To obviate the evils of this unnatural condition, 
has become the object of very serious interest, but 
it only can be accomplished by an increase of slaves. 
With this, every interest would be harmonized ; 
there is no white man who would not engraft his 
work upon the labour of the slave, if the slave could 
be had so cheap as to allow him to do so to advan- 
taze; but without this, the evil must ierease, 
and those who believe in slav ry—who have conti- 
dence in its efficiency and order, and who would 


preserve and perpetuate it to the great objects of 


its achievemcut—are constrained to look for the 
remedy which the condition indicates, and these 
again are forced to vibrate between the alternatives 
of social disintegration and the slave trade. 

“At every step of reaction, therefore, we have 


been met by difficulties which only find solution in’ 


the measure we propose. To preserve equality in 
point of States; to recover equality in representa- 


tion; to have any share, in fact, 





The governor of South Carolina has gained for 
himself the unenviable notoriety of being the first 
to make an official demonstration in favour of this 
country entering into a traflic, which it, in common 
with all other civilized nations, has branded as pi- 


‘racy, and as deserving of condign punishment. In 


lone way, by reopening the slave trade. Until 


in Federal lecisla-| tunes are indissolubly 
tion; to demonstrate the efficiency of our institution, | society. 


his message to the legislature, recently convened, he 
says, “ ‘lo maintain our present coudition, Wwe must 
have cheap labour. This can be sustained in but 


Providence interposes and changes his organization, 


the African must continue to be a ‘hewer of wood | 


and a drawer of water. It is a diseased seutimen- 
tality which starts back at the idea of legalizing the 
slave trade, and at the same time contemplates with- 
out emotion, the cruel servitude which capital ex- 
acts of labour all the world over. ‘There was a time 
when canting philanthropists had instilled into us 
a belief that slavery was wrong.  Lnvestigation has 
entirely changed the once common sentiment on this 
point.” - Irrespective however of interest, the | act 
of congress declaring the slave trade piracy, is a 
brand upon us which L think it important to re- 
If the trade be piracy, the slave must be 
plunder, and no ingenuity cn avoid the logical ne- 
cessity of such a conclusion. 


nove, 


Another reason for this measure is given in| 
the extracts which will be found in another column, | 
taken from the Charleston Standard, 5. C., which| 
we have given, in order to let our readers see the | 
position which is now assumed by several of the} 


My hopes and for-| 
associated with this form of 
[ feel that [ would be wanting in duty if|—‘ Can the fitting out of slavers here be prevented ?’ 


IT did not urge you to withdraw your assent to an 
;act which is itself a direct condemnation of your in- 
stitutions.” 

| ‘This portion of the message was referred to a 
|special committee, after a debate, in which some of 
the members of the legislature endeavoured to get 
lrid of the disgrace of entertaining the consideration 
of the subject. 

It is well to note the initiatory steps in this ne- 
\farious business. Five years ago, it would hardly 
| have been credited that any one considered respect- 
lable, would have been so reckless of his character 
as to let it be known, even in his private circle, that 
he would tolerate the inhuman trade in the natives 
of Africa, let the prospect of gain be what it might. 
But now, as we have already observed, several of 

the leading journals, south of the Potomac, are ad- 
vocating it, and demanding that the United States 
government shall repeal the laws enacted to destroy 
it. Nor can we assure ourselves that the measure 
will not find many favourers, in what are called the 
free States. Supposed interest, and the habit of 
cringing to the demands of the slave States, have 
already betrayed many into the advoeaey or de- 
fence of measures they once would have denounced 
aud opposed; and we know not to what lengths 
these and other base motives may induce such poli- 
tical gamesters to venture. In our large commer- 
cial cities, it is to be feared there is a class of men 
considered respectable, who are now largely en- 
gaged in the African slave trade, and who would 
rejoice at any movement that might enable them to 
gratify their thirst for gold at less risk than they 
now incur. It is said to have been certainly ascer- 
tained, that between forty and fifty slavers sailed 
out of the ports of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, in the course of the year 1855. How 
many times they crossed the Atlantic with their” 
stolen tortured human cargoes, we can never know. 
The following is from the Journal of Commerce, 
published in New York :— 

THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

According to the Journal of Commerce, the U. 

puty Marshals say :-— 


S. De- 


“This business was never prosecuted with greater 
energy than at present. The occasional interposition of 
the legal authorities exercises no apparent influence for 
its suppression. It is seldom that one or more vessels 
jeannot be designated at the wharves, respecting which 
there is evidence that she is either in or has been con- 
cerned in the traflic; and within the last nine months 
three alleged slave cases of the character referred to have 
been before our courts, resulting in one instance in con- 
fiscation. 

“ The manner of conducting this trade has undergone 
some change within a few months, which it is well to 
observe. Parties in Cuba, desirous of fitting out a 
slaver, have no difliculty in procuring agents in this city, 
through certain commercial houses, to negotiate for the 
charter of such a craft as may be deemed suitable for an 
African voyage. They come here with the requisite 
amount of funds, and effect a charter, with a proviso 
that the vessel may be purchased, if desired, when she 
arrives at her destination. Through the potent influence 
of said funds, it becomes the interest of all concerned, 
even to the sailmaker, caulker, shipwright and joiner, to 
say no more about the matter than is necessary ; and as 
regards the cai Betts has ruled that its charac- 
made up, can afford no evidence justi- 
the vessel's detention. 


co, Judge 
ter, as ordinarily 





jiying 
* 4 The vessel therefore departs, with the United States 
flag at her peak, and a proper person on board provided 
with the blank papers, the powers of an attorney, &c., 
so that if an arrangement can be effected for procuring 
a cargo of negroes, the vessel is sold at a large profit, 
and her late owners in New York are no longer respon- 
sible for her proceedings. Her flag will protect her from 
jinterference by foreign cruisers, and our own are not so 
jnumerous, but that they cau commonly be avoided. 
The vessel is then run to 


Cuba, the cargo discharged, 
and the vessel burned. 


Humanity has been outraged, 
but a princely fortune has been acquired. 
| “The question is renewed with still more earnestness 








* Ambassador, had 
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There are officers in the employment of government,|proved 1-16th. 
noted for their sagacity and long experience in connec-|slightly lower. 


tion with this subject, who answer that it can, by so 
amending the law relating to the shipment of crews, that 
vessels engaged in the African trade, shall take none but 
Americans. 

“The Journal thinks it would stop the crime—as Por- 
tuguese men are the sailors. 

“¢There is a man in the Fourth Ward, who is report- 
ed to be an extensive shipper of crews for the African 
coast; and another, a shoemaker by trade, who does 
much of the same kind of business.’ ” 


These things call loudly on all who are solicit- 
ous to save our country from the ignominy of such 
complicated wickedness, and the punishment that 
it must sooner or later draw down upon it, to be 
on the alert to know and to perform their duty in 
endeavouring to expose and to counteract the 
attempts making to prepare the people for submis- 
sion to these further demands of the slaveholders. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 15th. 

A severe gale occurred at Liverpool on the 12th, doing 
much damage. The ships Silas Wright and Samuel Fox, 
for New York, and the Louisiana, for New Orleans, were 
driven ashore on the Middle Banks. No lives were lost, 
and steamers were busy saving their cargoes. 

The English ministerial papers publish conspicuously 
that the alliance of France and England was as close and 
cordial as ever, and that it has never been shaken or 
impaired. 

Leopold Redpath, the Registrar of the great Northern 
Railway of England, has absconded, being a defaulter to 
the amount of £150,000. 

The money market is decidedly more stringent, and 
the Bank of England has increased its rates of discount 
to 7 per cent. The bullion in the Bank of England has 
decreased £66,000, and the returns of the Bank of France 
show a decrease of 3,000,000 francs. The Emperor Na- 
poleon remains at Paris. Gen. Kisseleff, the Russian 
delivered his credentials}; and was 
favourably received. The position of the Bank of France 


was not improving, and the continued diminution of 


specie has given rise to reports that the reluctance of the 
Emperor to consent to a suspension of specie payments 
has been overco re, in which case the Bank would pro- 
bably resume the practice of discounting ninety day 
bills. 


A great improvement in the condition of the people of | 


Ireland, is noticed. In most of the island there is now 
very little pauperism. The Queen of England has granted 
a full pardon to all the political offenders. The total 
value of the foreign grain and flour of all kinds imported 
into the United Kingdom for 1855, was £17,508,700. 
The Spanish government has issued a circular, prohibit- 
ing the press from discussing religious questions, mat- 
ters relating to foreign Sovereigns, and Socialist doc- 
trines. 

A letter from Rome states, that the decennial census 
of the population of the Papal States has just been com- 
pleted. The total number is 3,100,000 souls, being an 
increase of 300,000 during the last ten years. 

The Times’ Vienna correspondent states, that the Pope 
has made a strong appeal to the religious feelings of the 
King of Naples, and it was gencrally believed at Rome, 
that there would very soon be an honourable compromise 
between Naples and the Western Powers. 

All the journals of Berlin have been warned to be 
most cautious in what they say about France. The 
liberal National Zeitung was, on the 3d ult., confiscated 
by the police, for a leading article called “The Enigma 
of the Day,” containing some rather severe attacks on 
the Emperor of the French. The Volk’s Zeitung was also 
seized for an article of a similar tendency. 

Letters from Madeira state, that there are symptoms 
of improvement in the vines, and it is hoped that they 
may continue, so that the supplies of wine may be kept 


up. The failure of the vine crops has had the effect of 


turning the native industry of Madeira into other profita- 
ble channels. The sugar-cane has been planted largely 
during the last few years, and the results have been 
highly satisfactory. Attention has also been paid to the 
cultivation of corn, and to the production of cochineal, 
both of which branches of industry are likely to become 
important growing vegetables of 
all sorts, especially the potato, and they now seem to be 
in a comfortable state. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton had been inactive during 
the week 


The poor classes are 


Middling qualities were scarce, and had im-| more, 36,309 


Breadstuffs generally inactive and 
Consois for money, 92}. 

PERSIA.—A detachment from the Persian army be- 
fore Herat, had seized the Affghan city of Furrah. Ac- 
cording to the Delhi Gazette, of Tenth mo. 13th, Herat 
had also fallen into the hands of the Persians. Their 
army had been reinforced to the number of 100,000 men. 
The Anglo-Indian expedition had, it was supposed, sailed 
from Bombay, and a counter demonstration by Russia, 
from the Caspian, was looked upon in some quarters as 
not improbable. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress met on the 1st instant, 
with a full quorum in both branches. 

The Popular Vote at the Presidential election, was 
nearly as follows — Buchanan, 1,753,716; Fremont, 
1,309,977; Fillmore, 840,186—total for these three can- 
didates, 3,903,879. A few thousand votes were given 
for Gerritt Smith and others. 

California.—The last arrival at New York, from As- 
pinwall, brought 364 passengers and $1,830,220 in 
specie. The San Francisco dates are to Eleventh month 
5th. The State, it was believed, had voted for Buchanan. 
The Democrats have also secured a majority in the Le- 
gislature, which secures to them two United States Sena- 
tors, provided the party can agree among themselves on a 
choice. Gov. Johnson withdrew his proclamation de- 
claring San Francisco in a state of insurrection, the day 
before election; and the State arms were on the same 
day surrendered by the agent of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee to General Kibbe, the State custodian. The over- 
land immigrants still continue to enter California, and 
during the past week several trains daily passed through 
San Anderas. 886 persons have entered by way of Honey 
Lake Valley, bringing with them 8564 head of cattle, 
350 horses and 3700 sheep. 4000 sheep also arrived 
near Columbia, from Santa Fe, in New Mexico, 1000 
having been lost on the route. They were five months 
on the road. Many of these immigrants are former re- 
sidents of this State, returning hither with their families. 
Recently, at San Andreas, during a rain, it was disco- 
vered that some brick in a brick-yard contained gold, 
and it being found that the gold was more valuable than 
the brick, the proprietors turned a stream of water, and 
jare now washing away the whole brick-yard. On the 
29th of Eighth mo., a large number of delegates from 
different parts of the Gadsden purchase, assembled for 
the purpose of taking the necessary steps to form a ter- 
ritorial government. It is proposed to call the new ter- 
ritory “Arizona.” The estimated population is 10,000. 
The health of the Isthmus is better than usual at this 
season, and the railroad was in good order. 
oil received from a whale ship at Panama, was recently 
|sent over the railroad to Aspinwall, for shipment to New 
York, and also a cargo of coffee brought from Costa 
Rica, 

Kansas.—Dates from Kansas to the 19th ult., state 
that the land sales at Leavenworth were passing off 
quietly, about 2000 purchasers being in attendance, and 
the bidding active and high. It is calculated that it will 
take nearly a month to dispose of the lands, and that 
they will produce much more than the appraised valua- 
tion of $3,510,000. A conflict of authority had occur- 
red between Gov. Geary and Judge Lecompte. The 
latter admitted to bail a man, named Charles Hays, who 
had been indicted for the murder of Daniel C. Buffum. 
The Governor then ordered the U.S. Marshal to re-arrest 
Hays, and keep him safely for trial. The Marshal re- 
| fused to comply with the Governor's orders, and tendered 
his resignation, on which the Governor caused the arrest 
of Hays to be made by Col. Titus and a party of men. 
The prisoner applied to Judge Cato for a writ of habeas 
corpus, which was refused, causing much excitement 
among the pro-slavery party. Gov. Geary has definitely 
suspended the Lecompton trials, and Judge Lecompte 
has issued a process against the Governor for contempt 
jof court. The affair will probably end in the resigna- 
tion or removal of one or both of these officials. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 410. On the 29th, 
sales of wheat, $1.70 a $1.74 for Canada white, and 
}31.50 for fair red Illinois. 

Philadelphia, — Mortality last week, 232; of scarlet 
fever, 45. 

Ohio. —The official vote was, Fremont, 187,491; 
anan, 170,874; Fillmore, Smith, 


386,646. 
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| Michigan, gave 71,162 votes for Fremont, 52,139 for 
| Buchanan, 1,561 for Fillmore, and 150 for Smith—total, 
125,012. 

| Towa, gave Buchanan 36,241 votes ; 
jand Fremont, 44,126—total, 89,811. 

lidiana, gave 118,672 votes for 


Fillmore, 9,444, 


Juchanan, 94,376 for 
Fremont, and 22,386 for Fillmore—total, 235,434. 

North Carolina, gave Buchanan 46,764 votes, and Fill- 
total, 83,073. The Governor in his mes- 
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sage says, that the common school system of that State 
is rapidly acquiring value and efficiency, and now gives 
instruction to 130,000 children. 

Louisiana, gave Buchanan 22,164 votes; Fillmore, 
2,0709—total, 42,873. 

South Carolina.—The Legislature recently met. The 
Governor in his message regards the recent election ag 
merely establishing a truce between the North and the 
South. He advocates the revival of the African slave 
trade, and thinks every department of labour should be 
in the hands of slaves. He sayS$, it is a diseased senti- 
mentality, which starts back at the idea of legalizing the 
slave trade, and at the same time contemplates without 
emotion the cruel treatment which capital exacts of la- 
bour, all the world over.” 

The Slave Trade-—The New York Journal of Com- 
merce states, that the infamous business was never pro- 
secuted with greater energy at that port than at the pre- 
sent time, and it is seldom that one or more vessels 
cannot be designated at the wharves, respecting which 
there is evidence that she either is or has been concerned 
in the traffic. South Carolina will have but little trou- 
ble to open a flourishing business, if she can only get the 
moral sense of the world to agree to re-establish the 
trade. On the 28th ult., Joaquin Negret and Demena, 
the latter, a well known cigar dealer in Boston, were 
arrested in that city, and held to bail on the charge of 
being engaged in the slave trade. 

Negro Insurrections—Much uneasiness has been felt 
of late in several of the South-western States, respecting 
apprehended risings of the slaves. The New Madrid 
Times of the 15th ult. says: A number of prominent 
citizens of this county have called a meeting, to be held 
at the Court-house in this city, on this day, for the pur- 
pose of determining the best course to be adopted to sup- 
press a supposed insurrection of the negroes in this and 
the adjoining counties. This move was put on foot after 
information having been received that the negroes of this 
county, together with those of Obion county, Tennessee, 
have concocted, and are meditating a general insurrec- 
tion, to take place about the 25th of Twelfth month. The 
Victoria (Texas) Advocate gives an account of an exten- 
sive scheme of insurrection in Colorado and other coun- 
ties, which had been detected and defeated. 

The Ohio River—On the 1st inst., there were five feet 
water in the channel at Pittsburg, and rising. 
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Diep, the 7th of Tenth month, 1856, Danret Cops, son 
of Samuel and Ann Cope, in the twentieth year of his 
age; a member of Bradford Particular and Monthly 
Meeting. He was sensible, through the whole of his 
sickness, and soon after being taken ill, he said, that he 
had not always done the very best he might have done ; 
he had said a few words at one time, for which he had 
felt much troubled ; but that he had had forgiveness be- 
fore he came upon thatsick bed. He several times said, 
that he felt calm and peaceful in mind, and resigned to 
the Divine will. Some nine or ten hours before he was 
taken away, his father informed him that he believed he 
could not live, and queried whether he was afraid to die ; 
to which he replied, “I am not afraid to die; I feel calm 
and peaceful in mind, and resigned to the Divine will,” 
and perhaps half an hour before his death, he observed 
to a cousin, who sat by him, “ When I die, I shall go 
happy, I know it is so.” In this state of mind, he quietly 
passed from the troubles of time, we believe, to a happy 
eternity. 

——,, the 20th of Tenth month, 1856, Mary Ann Cops, 
daughter of Gerard and Debby L. Cope, in the 26th year 
of her age; a member of West Chester Particular, and 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting. She suffered great bodily 
pain most of the time, for nearly three months before 
her death, but was mercifully favoured with a peaceful 
mind, and resignation to the Divine will; though in her 
great suffering, she much desired to be released from 
her earthly house of clay, to a better inheritance in hea- 
ven, if consistent with her heavenly Father's will. We 
much desire that the happy close of those young Friends 
may be an encouragement to the youth, to deny them- 
selves, and follow Christ, our Saviour; for we have seen 
the testimony of the Apostle verified in these two cases ; 
that “there is now, therefore, no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” 

, on the Ist of Eleventh month, 1856, at her late 
residence in Frankford, Pa., Lypia F. Reeve, in the 66th 
year of her age. 
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